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S t u d y o f Treasures 


G race M . Brow n 


No thing can endure in an atmosphere 
which is insufficient to sustain it. 

No thing will be attracted into an at- 
mosphere which is inharmonious to it. 

Men create their own atmosphere by the 
quality of their thought, consequently their 
environment and their possessions depend 
upon their thought and their treasures are 
of the strength and quality which men 
manifest for themselves. 

It is so easy to blame others for the 
seeming lack of treasures in our lives; as 
the disappointed child blames God for the 
storm which interferes with his treasured 
play hour; as the heart broken mother 
blames God for taking her treasure child 
from her, so do most men blame some one 
or some force for the lack of possessions 
which depend entirely upon themselves. 

The treasures of everlasting life are not 
those which come as gifts from someone 
else, or even as gifts from God. Surely it 
would not be just if one man was more 
gifted than another or if one man was 
less favored than another. 

One child may inherit great material 
riches, may even seem to have greater phy- 
sical advantages than another, but in the 
light of truth it is not so; each soul at- 
tracts exactly the quality of opportunity 
which is within itself and each soul has 
the power to purify its quality. There- 
fore the condition which environs each 
man is exactly what his soul requires in its 
evolution. 


So each person earns his own treasures, 
and by earning a thing we do not meaa 
that it is necessary to work at manual la- 
bor for the dollars with which to buy it, 
or to drudge so in acquiring such a lot of 
unnecessary information that the treas- 
ures of understanding are out of reach, 
but to cultivate that quality of soul which 
will enable us to attract those treasures 
which our entire being demands; all things 
are added when we have the quality with- 
in us which attracts all things. 


r++ + 


The capacity of man increases and with 
enlarging capacity the desire changes; 
with the change of desire the idea of the 
value of treasures change and what seem- 
ed the ultimate joy of possession yester- 
day, may be utterly valueless today. 

The capacity of the man determines his 
conception as well as his power of attract- 
ing what he calls his treasures and with 
the attainment of his desire, the capacity 
increases to attract and entertain other 
treasures. 

As we look upon our past lives do we 
not see how our idea of treasures changes 
with every added year; do we not see the 
treasures of our child’s world fade into 
the treasures of a broader realm? and who 
knows how soon the treasures of today 
may fade into dim recollections as we go 
on in our work of enlarging our capacity 
and strengthening our souls, 

It is the use a man makes of his oppor- 
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tunity which determines his life; it is the 
love quality of the soul which determines 
the capacity and each man has the oppor- 
tunity and the capacity to accumulate the 
treasures which his soul demands. 

Verily the enduring treasures are those 
which live in the soul; even the treasures 
of parenthood, the blessed little children, 
are evanescent with the advancing years, 
for the parents give their treasure children 
to the service of the world and rest in the 
joy of the greater treasure which results 
from their own unselfish service in so do- 
ing; the treasure which comes with the 
beautiful experience of parenthood, a treas- 
ure of enduring life, 

There can be nothing of value apart 
from truth and no lasting force can exist 


ing to grant every other man his freedom 
is a free soul; he is free from the bondage 
of condemnation for he can not criticise 
a man when he grants him absolute free- 
dom of expression. Such a man sees the 
positive expression of life in everything 
and the positive conditions environ him 
and the atmosphere of his treasure is pure 
and open and clean as the sunlight. 

He who sees the beautiful side of every 
one else rarely finds any one who does not 
see the beantiful in him, and the truth 
part, the enduring part of every person is 
beautiful. 

We all love the appreciation of our fel- 
low men. Any man who says he does not 
care for the opinion of people deceives 
himself; he cannot be happy without his 
own approval nor can he be quite at peaca 
with his soul without the approval of other 
men for the simple reason that if he de- 
serves it he will have it and if he does not 
have it, it is a sign to himself that he does 
not deserve it. 

We may possibly arrive at the place 
where criticism and condemnation do not 


£ hurt us but it will be when there is noth- 
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ly our words of love and appreciation to 
the world’s workers. 

The treasure of friendship is of the ut- 
When Christ said Love 


value, 
he made no mere sentimen- 


your enemies, 
tal request to his followers, but he express- 
ed a profound occult law, If you love 
your enemy you have no enemy and there 
ig no barrier between you and your other 
self; if you meet all men in love, the bar- 
rier between you and sorrow will melt as 
the mist before the sun ray. 


＋ t + 

There is quite a difference between loy- 
ing good and hating evil; some people, even 
some of our writers and teachers have 4 
way of hating what they call evil and 
spend their lives in iconoclastic denuncia- 
tion of great wrongs which, if they were 
let alone without recognition, would soon 
dissolve. 

Others, men such as Emerson, love the 
good and have no consciousness of evil. 
Therein was Emerson’s great strength; the 
secret of the wonderful magnetic force of 
his writings rests in their positive con- 
structive quality. 

‘There is no real strength in condemna- 
tion of any kind and any teacher or writer 
or speaker who teaches or writes or speaks 
negatively is simply stirring up froth, his 
words are as idle as the sea foam which 
dissolves before it is really formed. 

It seems odd that men so frequently con- 
demn and shut out of their lives the very 
things which would be of the test 


most 


practical ase to them, thereby pig ee 
their com- 
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importance of the things which such riches 
will procure, 

The fact that money is the means of 
exchange makes it indispensible and gives 
it a symbolie force of very high quality, 
but it should be recognized in its true light 
as a method and as a symbol, as something 
which has its part in the activity of the 
law for an ultimate purpose, and not at 
all as the resultant treasure in its self. 

The treasures of life are always of pos- 
itive character and must be attracted by 
using the positive thought and creating 
the positive atmosphere, We must posi- 
tively know what we want and make our 
demands without doubt and without fear. 
We must formulate no thought in our 
mind which we do not wish returned to us 
with interest. 

It is not so much what a man has, or 
even what he thinks he has that constitutes 
his treasures. It is the quality of his soul 
energy which permeates his entire being 
and which results in his manifestation of 
the atmosphere which naturally attracts 
the desire of his soul. 


law, simply by 
the power to be what he 
to have what he desires to have, that all 


A 


can this minute with the work which pre- 
sents itself this minute and if you do the 
best you can you never have time either 
for anxiety or condemnation; the result 
is that you go into the future moment 
free, and in the atmosphere of freedom 
comes each moment a broader experience 
and advancing consciousness bringing to 
us more and greater treasures. 

The treasures of the soul are those which 
strengthen its energy and give it power 
of complete manifestation; they are no 
something to lay up for future use, but 
something to use and give value today. 

If we have erred or even if we do not 
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think we have erred, we can so fill our- 
selves with the constructive force that all 
error disappears, we become the store- 
house for the soul treasures; we attract 
the joy of life, and as we attract, we rad- 
jate in our turn the positive influence to 
other people. 

In the truth life, in the love life, the 
atoms are clarified and purified and con- 
stantly strengthened with the quality of 
sustaining life energy and the person 
whose thoughts are of love is bound to 
clarify his atmosphere so that all things 
are added unto him. 


Conscience and Consciousness 


S. A. Weltmer. * 


Notwithstanding that the two words con- 
science and consciousness are derived from 
the same root word they do not convey the 


There may be no way to give physical dem- 
onstration of the division thus made. The 
attempt to do this has lead to many mis- 
understandings of terms. 

The late lamented Thomas J. Hudson 
was a prolific writer, although most of his 
work consisted in compiling what has 
been written by other authors. His work 
gives him the credit of representing man 
as a dual creature—a spiritual and phy- 
sical creature—as having two minds rather 
than a mind with two faculties, We speak 
of conscious mind as that which has 
ht out into 

mind 
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veloped his faculties, while the other has 
not. 

That which we know of things outside of 
ourselves is what comes to us in conscious- 
ness. That which we feel and know to 
exist but which has not come into mani- 
festation is that part of us which is yet 
in the realm of conscience. 

To define these terms separately: In 
consciousness, I know the forms of Being 
and realize myself as separate from these 
forms. In conscience, I know Being itself 
and realize my oneness with it. 

Conscience was defined to most of us 
when we were school children, as being an 
` imnate knowledge of right and wrong.” 
By some writers, we have been told that 
conscience is the inward monitor which 
warns man of the right or wrong of an 
action unperformed.’’ But it is man’s 
judgment based upon his recollection of 
past events that tells him whether it is 
right or wrong. His conscience has noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. 

Conscience can never be wrong, never 
sees wrong, is not capable of comprehend- 
ing wrong. That part of man which is 
not yet developed is right. It has not been 
tainted or misdirected by any of the false 
views thrown upon it by the outer man. 

There are two characters in the Bible 
who are representative philosophers of 
these two phases of human life. Solomon 
was the philosopher of consciousness. 
Jesus was the Philosopher of conscience. 
Solomon regarded all things only as they 
came forth into manifestation. Jesus con- 
tinually referred to that which could be 
brought into manifestation, that which was 
in the heart. Jesus made a wide differ- 

‘ence between what man 8 and 
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which creates desire. The senses having 
been gratified by any particular thing 


which appeals to them, desire a repetition 
of that thing. Or, having once exper- 
ienced that which produced discord or 
pain, it at once established a fear of a re- 
turn of that thing. We call that longing 
for the repetition of sensual pleasure, de- 
sire. Desire calls for the repetition of 
an act, a taste, an odor, or anything that 
gratifies any one or more of the senses. 

of the senses. 

The element from the unconscious mind 
which calls for more than it possesses, is 
Hope. Hope is always pure. Whenever 
thoughts of the future are at variance with 
that which would make them better it is 
not Hope which inspires them. 

Conscience is that part of ourselves 
which has not been tainted by contact 
with the outer world. The thoughts which 
come from that side of man and prompt 
him to act, would canse him to act per- 
fectly. There is no one thing that con- 
vinces the metaphysical student of the 
justness of the position that nature, if 
left alone, would produce perfection, so 
much as the science of healing. Until the 
unconscious mind has been disturbed by 
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mind and manifest themselves in the life 
of man. If it were not for the fact that 
there is some power within that is more 
intelligent than the conscious mind, so 
far as the life of the body is concerned, 
man would not be alive today. The Inner 
Man never wholly gives up, never be- 
comes wholly impressed by erroneous or 
disturbed external ideas. 

This part of man in which dwells con- 
science, being like the Father, has perfect 
and unlimited power, perfect and Infinite 
knowledge and fills the universe with its 
presence, inyisible even to itself. Jesus 
told man to seek it. It is the kingdom of 
heaven within, and when one realizes that, 
he will find with it the ability to add to 
himself all other things. 

The unconscious mind has existence and 
its impulse is to keep on living. The very 
sense of its own natare is to live; and life 
was sweet before Jesus told us it was im- 
mortal. Life was sweet to the human be- 
ing long before he knew it could never end. 
It is the natural impulse of the Inner Man 
to keep on doing that which it can do. It 
has a purpose and that purpose is to 
make the body in which it lives, perfect, 
and to shed abroad a perfect influence. 
Its power is unlimited. 

It directs the action of the organs of 
the body. It knows how to form the se- 
eretions and juices that will cause the food 
to digest how to add musele and bone and 
cause the various parts of the body to 
grow into a perfect condition. It knows 
how to give color to the cheek, and elas- 
ticity to the step It knows how to prompt 
the conscious mind to its real needs. It 
does not interpret its wants to the outer 
world. It has a language of its own; but 
we nre just as ignorant of the terms used 
in its expression, so far as the nomencla- 
ture goes, as we are of the heart’s effort 
to tell what it feels 

But the unconscious mind ean believe 
a lie coming from the conscions mind. 
It has no power to reject the commands of 
the conscious mind. It will faithfully 
perform any duty assigned to it, and it 
cannot aed even 1555 a moment. 

Plant in the min the lively, healthy 
child the belief as soon as it reaches the 
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realm of consciousness, that it must die 
at a certain age, because it has inherited 
some dread disease that has fastened its 
terrible fangs upon it. From that mo- 
ment, if that thought becomes fixed in the 
mind of the child, it will live in expectancy 
of that thing. It will finally come into 
its realization because the mind will hold 
the body in a state of tension and produce 
the very condition feared. Why can it 
do that? Because the mind of itself is go- 
ing to carry out and manifest what it be- 
lieves, sooner or later. If it relates to the 
body, it will manifest itself in some phy- 
sical condition just as certainly as the op- 
posite belief is not introduced to dissolve 
and destroy it. 

In the realm of conscience we live, al- 
though not knowing how. Man has con- 
stantly sought for this realm of the Un- 
known. All of the religions of the earth 
point to the time when this part of man 
will be free from his enviroment and 
the house in which he lives, instead of be- 
ing regarded as a prison in which he is 
forced to dwell, will be considered a temple 
in which he lives and which can be 
changed at the occupant’s will. 

We cannot realize the effect of belief un- 
til we study our own nature. The uncon- 
scious part of ourselves cannot do other 
than exeeute the order committed to it by 
a command which is issued whenever a 
belief is accepted. 

To believe in disease, human weakness, 
dishonor and death is to command the pow- 
er within yon to manifest such conditions, 
unless that belief is disturbed. If one has 
a destructive belief in the mind what 
shonld he do to overcome it? He should 
realize that the power is within him to 
overcome these things and that he has 
the right to the full nse of that power. 
What would that be? It would only be 
bringing into recognition this conscience 
within. 


This was not known to the ancients in 
any distinct or cleat manner, although in 
the Oriental countries, in Persia for in- 

stance, they caught a glimpse ot it. Their 


8 peculiar. They believed this un- 
conscious mind of man was a distinct per- 
sonality that could leave the body at will, 
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and they constructed for it in their philos- 
ophy, an astral body. They believed one 
could go into a quiet place, lie down and 
pass into a deep trance in which the eon- 
scious mind would sleep while the Inner 
Mind would travel to and from some 
other place. The adepts who acquired 
power in this way had some rules for ac- 
quiring it, and the method used was one 
which would serve to get them into an 
absolutely receptive silent mood. There 
grew up a custom among these adepts of 
self-inflicting punishments. Of course, 
there were people with such tempera- 
ments that they could not become quiet at 
will. Many of the devotees of the church 
thus searching for the Soul of Man, would 
lie upon beds of spikes and punish their 
bodies instead of controlling them; think- 
ing that the body, if devoid of feeling, 
would allow the astral body to go off into 
another sphere. 


Jesus, gave the world a new conception. 
He taught that if one wishes to know what 
is in this Inner Mind and what it desires, 
he should go to his secret chamber and 
tell the Father in secret, and the Father 
will reward him openly. Having found the 
truth within, he could then fearlessly de- 
clare it from the house-top. 


The Divine part of man is constantly 
seeking something higher. It yearns after 
eternity and for that knowledge which 
seems past all understanding. It goes out 
to others in the world, forming what we 
term friendship, which produces influences, 
which we call love and destroys vibrations 
of hate and discord. All are children of 
one Father, and that side of nature is 
Divine. 

As before explained, the unconscious 
mind can do nothing except what is dele- 
gated to it, but it will do that whether 
it is desired or not. Many an individual 
has taken hastily into his life a thought, 
which becoming an influence, has ended 
in his own destruction. No destructive 
thought can go from the outer conscious- 
ness and be delegated to the Inner Man, 
which the Inner Man cannot find power to 
overcome if he recognizes the importance 
of having its effects eliminated. 
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The poet says: Earth has no sorrow 
that heaven cannot heal.“ That which 
goes into your life and there produces pain 
and misery is admitted either consciously 
or unconsciously. All that works out per- 
fection in your life and heals your dis- 
eases, makes you strong and self-reliant in 
the development of your own latent facul- 
ties. You of yourself did not admit these. 
It was God who endowed you with that 
kind of a nature. 

Then the question of importance is, 
How shall conscience prevail??? We 
ean find the way by following closely this 
line of thought. The purpose of the un- 
conscious mind is to perfect all that it 
acts upon. The power to do that is sup- 
plied by its Creator. Man was never given 
domain over the body. He was given his 
body as a tenement. He was asked to use 
it and let it be replenished, when its 
energy is expended, by that power which 
he had primarily. In order to be control- 
led by a thought that will heal him, man 
needs only to displace distracting thoughts 
that do not heal. As I have explained, the 
thoughts in the human mind that produce 
a perfect body and heal disease, come from 
the Maker. They do not require invest- 
ment, as they are already there. 

How shall conscience rule? How shall 
Being which is perfect manifest itself in 
anything but perfection? 

We read in the bible of the in-dwelling 
spirit. That in-dwelling spirit is the rul- 
ing man. It is of the nature of its Crea- 
tor and operates upon the body perfectly 
if left to itself, but imperfectly if disturb- 
ed by thoughts that interfere with its ac- 
tion. Moses seemed to have grasped this 
idea. It was one of the thoughts gather- 
ed by him from the thunders of Mount 
Sinai, and he declared that God was a 
jealous God. There must be one purpose 
to be fulfilled, one harmonious action of 
the Law of Being, to receive the most per- 
fect result. 

The poet who wrote the song, ‘‘Let the 
Savior in,” had a glimpse of the idea of 
reaching this unconscious side of man. 
When one withdraws from his faculties, 
he can then reach the unconscious part of 
himself. 


O . ˙ 
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In our age, we live an artifloial lite al 
most entirely. People are considering that 
it is the inventions of wan that will make 
them perfoot, overlooking the faot that in 
tho air thoro is enough oxygen to make 
the blood pure and enough nourdahment in 
natural food to make tho body grow up in 
health and strength and in ite natural onpa» 
city to snatain life, If man will follow his 
natural foolinge and will expend the neods 
od energy, and rout when he ia weary, he 
will find a renewal of the aame 
that made the frat supply, 

There are porsona who seem to run to a 
tangent on everything, Por inetancs, the 
physionl oulturist anya that orch motion 
makes one stronger, His philosonny is 
wrong, but his method of proredure is 
right, and because it ie right, it produces 
rosulta, One cannot move the hand with 
out expanding energy; hence every oxor 
cine that that man performs, ovary motion 
ho makes, throws off a part of tho onorgy 
which God gave him, Why ia the method 
right? Booanse when man naturally ful- 
lows the periods of oxoroiso and reat, a now 
supply of strength ie given from the sane 
source from which the original supply 
eamne, 

Jesus nays: “if you ask in faith, be- 
Hoving, you will receive’? You aball ro- 
colve, It ie already there, but it ean only 
come into manifestation when ite presence 
in recognised and and ita use domonatrated, 

So when one of my pationte aska me, 
What muat I dof’ My answer 
in that ho should not think of his body, 
Jf ho thinks that he ean make his body 

rfoot, lot him consider the statement of 

ama: Which of you, by taking Tae 
oan add ono oubit to his atature?’’ Not 
you. Not I. ‘That in the Father's work 
and what he has dong, He ia continually 


power 


decided one morning to make a mark on 
a piève of paper on the daak before me, 
onoh time he mentioned a different ailment, 
When ho had Anishod hie atory, L counted 
the marke and found that he had named 
twontyefive different — complaints 

whioh he auffered, He did not know 
to let go hia ailments, but knew exactly 
how to keep them, Tle had given to his 
unoonscious mind the duty of taking oare 
of hie ailments and reminded it of ita du 
tios every day, 

Tell the patient to forget about thone 
things, He may gay, thoy hurt so badly 
that he cannot keep from thinking about 
them, But if he thinks about them it will 
only make them hurt worse, because the 
inner man must act upon the belie? whieh 
ono forme in the congeious realm, and juat 
na certainly as time goos on it will bring 
a fixed belief into manifestation, 

Solomon enya: Train up a child in the 
way he should go; and when he in old, he 
will not depart from it,’ II the mind of 
the ohild with broad hopes, Do not teagh 
him juat to love thone who love him, Teach 
him to love all, and he will And himaell on- 
pablo of boing willing to divide with all 
the world any truth he discovers, any joy 
he may have, Tf he is taught to be eolfinh 
and that he need not work for others 
unlon ho ia rowarded for it, he will be ao 
trained that he will become a grasping galt, 
ish man, who cannot draw othera to him, 
Ho will certainly bring into manifestation 
what he has boon taught, Why? Heonuse 
this part of man which recognison Being 
will do whatever ia committed to ite pers 
formance, 

Ona may say, if ho did not take the 
propor care of bis body it would get out 
of order, just liko the house will, if the 
housewife nogloota to olaan it, Do you 
know thoro ia not a aingle portion of thin 
body that dooa not take onre of itaalf, if 
one would follow hin natural promptingat 


from 
how 


of holding that mental attitude that We live in a templo every apartment of 
atta tent to continually recall whieh im eared for by a forvant 
avory oo no ns to bo ablo who navor goos wrong, t at the oom. 
to tell | ttle noho and pain that mand of the conaslous mind, Tt not only 
e sn whe , e e an 
J remember one | ‘ j m 0 

1 Cetin nT Oath hn BOW, I do it iw oharged to do, 
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That part of us whioh note from the 
ide of our nature Where oonaolonoe dwelles, 
whioh will earey ont orders perlootly, if 
Hol interfered with, always bringe n per 
foot rosuli No thought over 
that side of man that is not supplied diroot 
from the Creator, Tlenoe, our Jove, health, 
and all thinge of value, come from that 
aide of our lives, ‘Those thinge whieh pro 
duoe even the elightest, disoord, disap 
pointinent or distress, come into our lives 
at our awn volition, 

You ohose yourself the burden whieh te 
now heavy for you to bear, You invited 
into your lfe the very enemies that are 
trying to destroy you both from within and 
without, What oan be introdueed inte 
your lives to destroy thie? You do not 
nead, to introduce anything, Remember, 
there is a loroo within, whieh desives to 
manifest iis perfection, All vou need to 
do ia to step out and let the power within 
that ie alwaya there, do this work: and i 
Will do it porfoothy, 

As T have explained, nothing elsa proves, 
thia ao parfoally, ns the aubjoot of healing. 
Joann know the foroo of demonatrating 
truth in that parowar mannen No 
doubt, the man whore arm was paralysed 
could hava lte hia arm many timos 
when he did not try, but there eame a tine 
When he could not do it, and by hia oons 
nolouanona he found himaolt unable to Litt 
it Mut when the Bon of man whose Word 
was Taw, applied that Word to the rae 
oal ailments about Thim and told him to 
atveteh forth that that Tnner Se 
withont 


vomes into 


own baing: aame inpulae that omme from 
within aud brought happiness, not only 
ta Vou, but to athens You were noling in 
perfoot conformity with the perfeet mind 
Within, very effort of youre was in har 
With (hat part of yourself whieh 
knows lein, and in ite final anglyeis ia 
a epark of the Divinity 

We know we are, but it secs diMoult 
to grasp the thought that we alwave will 
he, We have not, as n raoa, nanepted the 
belief of eternity, ov of the immortality of 
the souk That parson who is constantly 
fonring death, and placing before limo 
(hat whieh will darken his pathway, has 
Hol as Vet grasped a full coneeption of 
the idea that he oan newer die, Life te tne 
mortal ‘The very meaning of the term ta 
that We oan never deage to be, 

Ave we consoiout of a power that will 
enable wa to rise above all the diMoultios 
that may amail nat Do we trial ows 
solves to a perfoot law whieh te operating 
Within wa? Do we know Meling and that 
we are one with it? Do we know all the 
power and wikdom of the univarao te one 
to wef Do we know that if we want 
health, we will have to trast the Creator 
forit? Do we know Hf we want happiness, 
we will have to seek that alde of our nas 
(ine, that golden ehain that holda to tite 
ond guidon ns trough all the dark howe 
of ot Whon we learn to trust that 
wolf within, we learn to tenat 
trust it e ) 


ons 
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trying to translate that message into 
words, but they can only partially deter- 
mine the indications of pain. But the un- 
conscious mind does not express itself in 
language, it simply knows, 

The Father who made your body and 
gave you that Inner Self to direct its con- 
trol, made it perfect and can keep it in 
perfect order. If you wish to be restored 
to health, then, withdraw your thoughts 
from your body and entrust it to the 
Power that made it. That is natural. 
That is also supernatural. Man has 
sought out many inventions that interfere 
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artially destroy the proper use of 
es of the Inner Man, but that 
if left in control, can keep our 


with or p: 
the faculti 
Inner Man, 


lives perfect. i ; 
Conscience, then, 1s the faculty of know- 


ing without the use of the senses. 

Consciousness is that knowledge which 
we gain through the use of the senses 

Left to its own volition, conscience 
would never select the wrong and the un- 
conscious mind would make perfect every- 
thing upon which it operated. Let us 
seek that way of life which allows the 
manifestation of conscience. 


“My Ideal” 


Extracts from a Lecture by Miss Nona L. Brooks 


The citizens of Nevada had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Miss Brooks, Pastor of the 
Divine Science College of Denver, at a re- 
ception given to her at the Weltmer Insti- 
tute the evening of July 26. 

Following a number of musical selec- 
tions, Miss Brooks gave a talk, some ex- 
tracts from which, we give below. 


I am never introduced to an audience 
ee think of one introduction I 
had that was very funny to me, and as I 
am the only one who knows the joke I will 

to tell it on myself. I was taking part 


s of meetings where a certain well 


be a little embarrassing to hear any one 
talk so nicely about me. 

But I was rather surprised when he got 
up and said ‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen, I am 
going to introduce to you, Miss Brooks, 
and I want to say just this. There has 
been some misunderstanding. I am not 
responsible for anything said on this plat- 
form.” You can imagine my feelings af- 
ter I had prepared for great compliments 
and found myself rebuffed at the start. 
After the talk he came up and said, ‘‘Do 
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the next time you come you will take the 
17th Avenue car line, go a few blocks from 
the city center and get off at a very mod- 
est little red brick building that would not 
attract your attention especially, if it were 
not for the sign on it that shows it is the 


Divine Science College. This building is 
not very pretentious. It is but a founda- 
tion for a much larger building. While it 
looks very modest on the outside, the audi- 
torium is most pleasant and I can assure 
you that you will find there a hearty wel- 
come if you will come up and make your- 
self known, and I hope you will stay long 
enough to learn to think as much of us as 
the people who come here think of you, 
for the cordial simplicity, (and I mean that 
for the greatest compliment I could pay 
anyone, for simplicity is the secret of all 
true life,) that we find in Nevada is highly 
appreciated by us. 

It is very interesting to many phases of 
thought and to many lines of work, and 
while they seem to differ greatly in what 
they are doing, yet you will find they do 
not differ so much as they seem to at first 
sight. There is a unity in them all. 

I remember an East Indian story that 
illustrates what I mean. There were three 
boys given a nickel to buy something 
among them. They were undecided what 
they should buy. One was an American 
boy, one a Hindoo and the other a Persian. 
The American boy, true to his country, 
said he wanted a watermelon. The Hindoo 
boy wanted a ‘‘tarbenda,”’ the Persian boy 
wanted a ‘‘swishnu’’ and they were having 
a dispute because none of the three would 
give up to the others. Finally the dispute 
waxed so hot that an old man standing by 
began to listen to see what was the matter. 
As he listened he smiled and said ‘‘boys, 
give me your nickel and I will buy each one 
of you what you wish.““ They thought 
that was a good plan so they gave him the 
nickel. He went off to the nearest place 


and bought a watermelon. He came back 
with it, divided it into three parts and gave 
one part to the American boy and said to 
him, was that what you wanted?’ 
Jes,“ that was what he wanted. He gave 
another part to the Hindoo boy and said 
to him ‘‘was that what you wanted?” 
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Tes,“ that was what he wanted, and he 
gave the third part to the Persian boy and 


asked him if that was what he wanted, 
Ves, that was what he wanted. One 
was calling it watermelon, another ‘‘tar- 
benda, and another ‘‘swishnu,’’ and I 
think that is about what we are doing in 
the New Thought. 

One of the most important things to 
learn is that there is a basis of unity in all 
this line of work to which we give the gen- 
eral name ‘‘New Thought,’ and the one 
who wishes unity, the one who is seeking 
companionship with his fellowmen and 
with workers along his line, is going to 
look for that unity. It makes no difference 
about the phraseology. If we listen to the 
words alone we shall see a great difference 
and we may say ‘‘No, I cannot associate 
with them, I cannot co-operate with them, 
they are teaching something entirely 
false.“ 

I remember a gentleman who came from 
this part of the country to Denver four or 
five years ago. He said to me ‘‘what do 
you teach here,’’ and I in trying to tell 
him, used the word God. He immediately 
objected and said ‘‘why do you use the 
word God? Don’t you know you are a 
century behind the times when you use 
that word?’’? I said what is your 
idea?” He said Back of all this that we 
see is what I call the atomic energy. I 
never go above the tree tops for anything. 
I stay right here and back of all these 
forces I see that great force which I call 
Atomic Energy.’’ ‘‘What is Atomic En- - 
ergy, what do you mean by it?” I asked. 
„It is every where, it is in every atom, it 
is universal,“ he answered, and then went 
on to say it was the cause of everything. 
I said Is it intelligent? Does it know 
what it is bringing forth? Is it what we 
would call the Creator, if we were going to 
use the term?” He answered“ Tes. 

I asked him a few more questions and 
then I said ‘‘I want to tell you my friend, 
I will call it atomic energy if you wish. 
We are both speaking of the same thing 
exactly. I use the word God and you use 
the words atomic energy, but the idea back 
of the word is the same and I ean speak 
with you if you wish and call it atomic en 
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ergy, for since yon have explained it I see 
we have a basis of unity, and instead of 
discussing a term we began with the idea 
and enjoyed a very pleasant conversation. 
In my judgment, the mistake of the 
churehes is in wrangling over terms they 
have used, instead of going back and find- 
ing the principle which the terms repre- 
sent. So now when I listen to a speaker 
I try always to go back of the thing he is 
saying, get his idea, and since I have adop- 
ted this plan I never hear a speaker that 
I do not receive something good, lovable 
and strong; and what is more, I feel a 
sense of unity with that speaker instead of 
separation as I had sometimes felt. 

So in visiting the New Thought centers, 
if you really wish to get the spirit of the 
work you must listen, not to the words ut- 
tered, but with that finer perception of 
the idea presented in them. 

I have no doubt that if some of you who 
have studied here were to come to Denver, 


ferent things; that they could not co-op- 
erate. And I am also certain that if some 


unrest keeps stirring us up until we find 
out what is the truth. Thus we do not 
need to rest in weakness, because we knew 
that power really belongs to the individual. 

The New Thought centers are teaching 
that the individual really is filled with 
power; that it is his province to accom- 
plish his desire and that when he under- 
stands he will attain all that his ideal has 
ever pictured. The great attraction in the 
New Thought is the thought that we are 
rightfully entitled to all that we desire. 
We have the power within us to attain 
those things that we desire, and desire is 
a good thing, in that it makes us go for- 
ward and try to attain the ideal that is 
within us. 

The powerful life is the direct life. I 
was speaking along this line a few months 
ago and it came to me so vividly how, in- 
stead of being just as simple, just as di- 
rect as possible, we have gone all around 
in cireles as it were. We have received 
our religion from people, we have accepted 
their way of thinking and formed the hab- 
its of thought they have given to us. Our 

parents, our school friends, our teachers, 


all these have formed our habits of thought. 


We have simply believed and done what 
they said. We have not said“ My soul is 


directly in touch with We, universal source 
peas 2 
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speak directly to my intelligence and give 
me a knowledge of the truth, that knowl- 
edge of the truth which is ready for every- 
one of us when we are willing to receive it. 

If we become as children and permit our 
lives to be free and filled with earnest de- 
sire to be connected with the universal life, 
it shall be so, but as we say this we are apt 
to let the old ideas come up so fully, let 
them hold us, blind us, that the way seems 
long. 

Suppose we say J am limitless in power. 
It is flowing into my body as life, as health, 
as freedom; into my actions and words as 
power, as blessing, as upliftment; into the 

World about me as hope, as friendship, as 
joy.’’ If we were to take that stand the 
world would become transformed to us. 
I have, sometimes thought that was what 
John meant by a ‘‘new heaven and a new 
earth,’’ because a new heaven and a new 
earth comes to one who looks upon it from 
that standpoint. 

The soul of everyone is beautiful. You 
cannot touch the soul of another without 
knowing it is beautiful and you cannot 
touch the soul of another without loving 
him. You could not help giving the very 
best you have within yourself to the one 
whose soul you have touched. You 1 
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We will not help people by extending our 
hands to them and lifting them over hard 
places unless we can meet them soul to 
soul, and when we have helped them and 
taught ourselves to know there is this 
great bond between the members of the 
human family, that we do not stand apart, 
that no man lives to himself alone, then 
we shall be giving to those we help the 
greatest power we can give. 


Now just a hint of the last thoughts of 
my ideal. It is this: First, the true con- 
nection with the universal, Second, the 
true touch of my own soul in all that I say, 
in all that I do, in all the conclusions that 
I make, in every thought of mine. Third, 
that in my walk through life I may touch 
people, not as is ordinarily done, on the 
surface, but that I may touch the very cen- 
ter of their being and that they may touch 
the center of mine. And lastly is this, 
that I may look upon the events of lifa 
the events of my immediate life, of my en- 
vironment, and that I may meet my envir- 
onment as a whole with the same ur 
standing — 5 I meet the individ 
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The American Medieul Union and the 


American Association of Physicians and 


Surgeons, had their origin as all political, 


religious and other organizations have 
their’s—in a demand of the age. These 
unions are both working for the same 
end, viz. Fraternity, Freedom and Pro 


gress. They stand for liberty in its broad- 
est sense. They are the conereted con 
sciousness of the best of the 
medical profession put into form, They 
came into being as an organized protest 
against the spirit of despotism embodied 
in medical statutes and politico-medical 
boards, They are founded upon principles 
as sacred as those upon which our republic 
is based. They have for their preamble a 
new Declaration of Independence, the 
necessity for which, arose from the fact 
that the principles of that sacred document 
have been disregarded and ignored by the 
legislative bodies of the various states of 
the union and by Congress. l 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the singers 
of the Declaration of Independence and 
Surgeon General of the Continental Army, 
said to Jefferson and Franklin that the 
Constitution should make specifie provision 
for medical, as well as for religious free- 
dom. He declared that to restrict the art 
of healing to one class of physicians and 
deny to others equal privileges, constitutes 
the Bastile of our science. And the Bas- 
tile was no greater menace to the political 
freedom of France than the medical laws 
are, to the medical freedom of the United 
States. These laws are a relic of mon- 
archy which have no place in our republic, 

Tt is the purpose of the American Medi- 
cal Union and the American Association 
of Physicians and Surgeons to secure the 
revision of existing medical laws to the 


elements 


end that the people may be free to choose 
their own physicians and give all systems 
of healing a chance to prove their merits. 
The people need no guardians, They aro 
They know 
when any form of treatment benefits them 
and they know enough to stop any treat- 


able to choose for themselves. 


ment that hurts or fails to help, Few 
believe that the medical laws are really 
meant to protect the people. They are 
made to create and protect the medical 
trust, 


Give us medical freedom as we now have 
There was a time when 
religious leaders taught that the people 
protection from the religious 
quacks and they, being in power, passed 
laws which made heresy a crime. The 
people have demonstrated their ability to 
think for themselves along religious lines. 
Why should they not have the same right 
to the choice of a physician and why 
should not a medical investigator have the 
same right to teach his discoveries that a 
philosopher now has? Why do we have to 
be burdened with the laws that make possi- 
ble the medical boards and their fees? Is 
a man, who is a doctor in ‘Texas, any less 
a doctor because he happens to move to 
Missouri? And yet he cannot practice in 
Missouri until he goes’ before a medical 
board and passes an examination. 


religious freedom. 


needed 


The only remedy for the present condi- 
lions is a general awakening of the people. 
Let us think about the subject and stand 
for our rights under the constitution, Let 
us make this a republic in fact as it is in 
name. 


J. T. Robinson, M. D., 
Loring, Texas. 
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The Teacher and His Pupil 

The summer vacation days are 
over now and all over the country 
children are leaving their toys and 
vacation pleasures, and young men 
and women are bringing to a close 
their summer tasks and amuse- 
ments and are preparing to begiu 
the year's school work. Some 


will return to school with reluc- 
tant steps, others look forward with 
to the diversion it offers or 


Soe eae 


er to draw out and develop the per- 
sonalities of his charges, assisting 
them to become strong, self-reliant 
individual powers among their fel- 
lows or by indifference and the per- 
functory performance of his duties 
he can cramp individuality into 
conventionality and make each 
one of his pupils a more or less ex- 
act copy of all the others, 


The first care of the teacher 
should be to awaken in the mind of 
his pupil the desire to learn. Thea 
hae meet this desire with op- 

ty Pe plese! the growing 
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A child able to admire 
has the power to learn to under- 
stand that flower. A child that can 
appreciate music cannot only learn 
to understand it, but he can al- 
so learn to write music. A child 
that can learn to read and under 
stand the thoughts other men have 
expressed in his school books, can 
learn to understand deeper things 
and can learn to think and to write 
his own thoughts. The latent pow- 
ers of the mind of a school boy are 
marvelous and there are few of 
them who would not be known to 
posterity as great men if their pow- 
ers were given the best and fullest 
opportunity for development. 


And herein lies the teacher's op- 
portunity. He can treat the un- 
folding mind as the wise gardener 
treats his rose; give it the necessary 
materials and assist in the unfold- 
ment of its awakening powers and 
characteristics; making his pupils 
perfectly developed, powerful indiv- 
iduals, or, he can follow the plan of 
the Japanese gardener who takes a 
sprouting pine and cramps and 
trains its growth till it is dwarfed 
from its natural majestic estate to 
the proportions of a shrub—very in- 


a flower, 


teresting as a curiosity perhaps and i 


useful in ee 
garden-setting, but 
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by the masters of pedagogy. Many 
children who could be important 


members of society lead weak, use 


less lives just because they have 
not been forced to develop their 
strength in the difficult roads of 


life and because their teachers did 
not understand their powers and 
how to awaken them to useful ac- 
tivity. 


* * * 


A teacher should understand the 
laws of suggestion and psychology. 
He should know how to lead the 
mind of the child, for driving «a 
school boy is almost sure to make 
him form the habit of memorizing 
his lessons, which may be very good 
mental gymnastics but lacks edu- 
cational value. The boy who works 
solely for grades will find, when he 
gets into business where his powers 
are put to test that it is not the 
knowledge of what other men have 
done and of the rules they have 
made, that counts, but power to 
think for himself; power to meet 
new demands i new kor 
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Q. Why is it that L cannot be benefitted 
by either self-trentment or tho tront- 


mont given by someone lie, AA 
others aro? A. Thora may be 
a number of things whieh interfere 


to keep you from gotting the good of ^ 
treatment, In the frut placa you are 4 
busy man, I judge and perhaps are unable 
to get business cares off your mind while 
taking the treatment, I do not know that 
you are bothered in this respect, but if you 
nro, that may, well aceount for your failure 
to respond to treatment, Then again, you 
understand the operation of giving the 
treatment and when you are trying to take 
treatment in your turn, you perhaps spend 

‘our time in wolf analysis instead of relax 
ie and giving the whole mind to the trent- 
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body by the unfoldment of the plang loek- 
od in the germs from which you grew, and 
in so for as was possible in the anviron- 
ment in which she has been working, she 
hos made you a perfect rendering of that 
plan, While the perfect rendering of whar 
wo eall the plan, upon which each of us is 
built, would not perhaps make a perfeer 
human organism, one that could not grow 
and improve, abi the perfect development 
of the physical and mental personality 
which resuli# in a human personality, 
would make a normal being, perfeet in his 
stage of human development, Then whea 
we way that the law of the nature of each 
man's being is perfect, we do not mean 
(hat each man in by nature perfection in 
the senle of human development, but that 
he is by nature a perfect individual bal- 
anced and normal, according to his own 
personality and place in the ascending 
nenlo, 

One should work that nature may find 
in his activities, but he should 
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COZY CHATS 


Grace M. Brown 


Nhe brightest of sunuhiny days, 

‘The sweetest of radiant fresh alr, 

And before us a rolling velvety lawn 
decorated with ee dismantled ten ta 


ble and various strewn treasures of child 


life, while a little apart from the tea table 
lie, prone upon the lawn, three distracted 
and surprised dolls and a still more dis- 
tracted and serenming child. 

“What in the world is the matter” we 
frantically entreat fearing from the pro- 
tracted howls that some appalling ealamity 
has occurred, 

“Sadie slapped ma’? wailed the child. 

“What for’? we demanded, 

“Pecause I slapped her,” 

“Onl? we are becoming enlightened, 

The screams become fainter and the 
sobbing little body sits upright and indig- 
nantly continues: „ spilled my tea over 
Rosamond’s pink shoes and Badie got mad 
and said I did it on purpose, and I sla 
her, and she slapped me harder and t 
she upset every 
just hate her,“ with a most herole attempt 
to renew the weeping which is a dismal 


thing and ran away and T 


r such 


* 


Corner 


the ten dewed lawn, while two little stain- 
ed, weepy faces commence to look intereste 
a, 

But we haven't seen the forlorn, wea 
bits of humanity yet, and we proceed to 
converse with the interested dolls and to 
express our sorrow that the two vacant 
sents ave not gu, for we are having 
such a beautiful time and we have sueb 
interesting stories to tell; when most re- 
markably we discover the two precious lite 
tle mortals and invite them to come to our 
lovely lea party, 

In about two minutes the glinting sun- 
shine falls earessingly on two lovely heads 
very close to ench other, and we are have 
ing the happiest time you ever heard 
shout; and in a few more minutes two lov- 
ing little girls have forgotten there ever 
was such a thing ns trouble and hate and 
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happy altho’ she did wonder sometimes 
why, when there were so many good times, 
that she wasn’t 'in fem.” 

But Glory MeWirk had made up her 
mind that some day she would make som> 
good times to suit her way of thinking 
and that she would be right in the ‘‘mid- 
dle of ‘em.’’ 


So she worked on persistently and pa- 
tiently, never losing sight of her purpose, 
developing health in, her cheerfulness, 
strength in her labor, and joy in her unsel- 
fishness, until she separated herself from 
poverty on all planes and established a 
home of her own. 

Into this stronghold of love, Glory 
MeWirk takes orphan children, such as 
she herself once was, with no one to give 
them a good time; and she, great souled, 
glorious woman that she is, is so filled 
with the joy that passeth understanding, 
that she sometimes takes a moment from 
her beautiful busy life to pause and won- 
der why God is so good to a humble crea- 
ture like herself. 


eee 


One breath of unselfish love in action is 
worth all the amusement in the world. 


If people would recognize that the 
„good times’? of life are not found in 
amusement places but in an altogether dif- 
ferent kind of activity, the world would 
change its attitude from weariness to rest 
toward a great many weary souls. 

Onr troubles are always the result of 
our own mental confusion. 


Even the sorrows of life may be purified 
if we do not distort them and make them 
worse by twining them into trouble; we 
may not be responsible for sorrow, and it 
may be softened by love and repose, but 
trouble is confusion and is totally unneces- 
sary because it is something we can refuse 
to admit into our consciousness. 

Trouble is the result of misdirected en- 
ergy, and surely we have the might to di- 
rect in any channel we choose, our part of 
the universal energy; it is ours to use and 
not to abuse and if we abuse it we must 
accept its resultant trouble. 
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Some way when we commence to assoc- 
iate with trouble it gets very familiar with 
us, and the first thing we know it invites 
its friends and kinfolks to abide with us 
and we are overwhelmed with troubles of 
all kinds and deseriptions of every shade 
and hue. 

The troubles will dissolve and disappear 
if you refuse to pay attention to them 
Just be too big to have any room for trou 
ble. Fill yourself with the bigness of 
things; the joy of life; the service for th 
world. Be like Glory MeWirk. She had 
no trouble. What are poverty and drudg- 
ery and lonesomeness to a soul as big as 
hers. 

No, we have no trouble. 

There is no such thing. 

Grace M. Brown. 


MUSINGS 


Ernest Weltmer 


The morning mail brought to our desk 
a sheet of paper on which were written the 
following lines: 


Endless Prayer Chain. 

“Oh Lord Jesus Christ we implore thee, 
O Eternal God to have merey on all man- 
kind, keep us from sin by His precious 
blood and take ns to be with Thee eternal- 
ly— 


“This prayer was sent out by Bishop 
Lawrence asking to rewrite and direct to 
nine other persons. At Jerusalem during 
the Holy Feast it was said, ‘Ye who will 
rewrite this prayer will be delivered from 
calamity. Ye who will not rewrite it will 
be afflicted by some misfortune. One per- 
son who paid no attention to this met with 
a dreadful accident. Ye who will rewrite 
this prayer for nine days and distribute to 
nine other persons commencing on the day 
it is received send one each day, will after 
the ninth day experience great joy.’’ 

“Denver, July 21, %06.” 

This is quite a curiosity when one looks 
at it right. In the first place consider the 
**Prayer’’ itself. The author of this mas- 
terpiece of supplication must have little 
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faith in the divine love of his God, to think 
that a universal prayer for mercy is nec- 
essary. He also has little respect for the 
judgment of his God. He seems to think 
that He needs some advice from men. He 
seems to think, too, that Divine Justice 
is a quantity that is mutable, to say the 
least; that a Divine Deeree might be re- 
voked if enough people wrote copies of the 
prayer he has made, and that God might be 
flattered by these little attentions into giv- 
ing all who comply with this request some 
great reward of merit which would not 
otherwise be forth-coming. He does not 
ask for merey and a free lodging for all 
eternity, as reward for anything he has 
done. He does not want pay for it him- 
self, but he pleads the sufferings of Christ 
nineteen hundred years ago as a reason 
why he should be given a place in a heaven 
hereafter. His attitude reminds one of 
the story one hears when he goes to the 
kitchen door in answer to a timid knock 
and finds there one of those poor weak 
souls who depend for their food on the 
labors and charity of others. He tells you 
of the great misfortunes which have befal- 
len him, of the beggarly manner in which 
fortune has treated him and gives these 
things as a reason why you should feed 
him. He never comes with a sincere offer 
to return value received, but pleads hard 
luck. 

Does it not seem, when we stop to think 
about it, that God might know what he is 
about and that if He does he is not likely 
to change His plans to suit any which men 
may offer him;—that is if God is a god 
that men ean pray to. If He is All Love, 
All Wisdom and All Power, then what is 
the use of praying to Him in words and 
written sentences? Is He going to change 
His plans because some of His creatures 
think they have a better? If he is just, 
could he continue to be just if He changed? 
If He is as Universal as He is declared to 
be, is he going to be flattered or in any 
other way effected by the prayers and ador- 
ations, by the supplications and high 
sounding names His worshippers offer him? 
And then, if He is Just He cannot change 
His mind so what is the use of praying for 
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Him to? If He is All Wise, He knows 
better than any of us, who are only part 
wise and very largely foolish, so again, 
He is not going to change His plans to suit 
our suggestions; what then is the use of 
praying for that? If he knows what is 
best for us, as we hear so often in public 
prayers, what is the use of telling him so? 
And while we think of it, why not make 
our prayers take the form of effort to at- 
tain the things we desire and then let the 
God of the churchmen and the law of the 
new thoughters, the Brahma, Allah, Cos- 
mie Force, Atomie Energy, or whatever it 
is called, answer such prayers by giving 
the things we have earned and are entitled 
to? Why should de come to our Divine 
Father’’ as beggars? Do we like charity 
so well that we want everything we receive 
to come to us in the shape of a gift? or is 
that but one way of showing that we think 
that the Divinity is so superior and far 
above us that we have no right to expect 
anything from Him except as we flatter, 
cajole and wheedle Him? Would it not be 
nearer a man’s part and would it not re- 
flect more credit on God, the Creator, for 
us to be willing to work for what we get 
than to endeavor to fill the place of a 
parasite? How proud would you be of 
a child of yours who came to you constant- 
ly with a plea for favors earned by the 
suffering of a brother or sister? And how 
would you like to see that same child go on 
in the same way as he grew older, never 
self-supporting or independent but a 
weakling always, a suppliant for favors 
that he admits he has done nothing to de- 
serve? That would be fine, would it not? 


So much for the ‘‘Prayer.’’? Now let us 
for a moment, consider the remainder of 
the letter. One wonders where the author 
acquired the right to say that the God he 
is asking everyone to supplicate, would re- 
ward anyone for spreading this prayer 
abroad and punish those who failed to do 
so. If he is so close behind the throne that 
he has the right to say what God will and 


Will not do, why does he not fix it up with 


Deity and save the trouble of all this writ- 
ing and spare the fears of all the super- 
stitions people who will be impressed with 
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his threats and promises? He must be 
pretty close to The Father to presume to 
make promises for Him. 

He surely has not calculated the effect 
which the suggestions he has offered in this 
letter, will have upon all who pay any at- 
tention to them. We are all so thoroughly 
steeped in superstition; we have all been so 
well trained in a fear of the supernatural, 
that any appeal like this has a great effect 
upon us. It is likely that those who acted 
upon the suggestion that they would be 
benefitted by compliance with this reques', 
would be able to trace some results to this 
source, but in that case they would just 
receive the things they were looking for. 
It would not necessarily mean that God 
had discriminated between them and others 
who had suffered the ‘‘chain’’ to become 
broken, and had given to the lucky one 
what he had not earned. As nearly all the 
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did not comply with the request of the au- 
thor to pass his prayer on to others. Such 
people will be expecting more or less, the 
misfortunes promised and this state of ex- 
peetaney will tend to bring about such con 
ditions. Even tho nothing unusual hap- 
pened to them, those who are expecting t: 
be visited with punishment for the omission 
will see in the usual little failures which 
are the common lot of all men, the evil 
things they have feared, and their respect 
for such superstitions as that which start- 
ed this ‘‘chain’’ will be correspondingly 
increased. And a man does not necessar- 
ily have to believe in the thing for the sug- 
gestions that he will suffer some calamity 
for failure to comply, to effect him. 
He may, when he reasons on the matter, 
know that there is nothing in it but an ev- 
idence of the persistency of old fashioned 
notions, but at other times early training 
may cause him to doubt and then fear and 
soon he will be half expecting the coming 
of the very things his reason tells him have 
no place in his life. 

Altogether, from our point-of-view, this 
seems a very illogical appeal to supersti- 
tion, a very poor sort of prayer and a dan- 
gerous use of suggestion. It does seen that 
a man might be able to make a better 
prayer of its kind than that, and what good 
end he could expect to serve by the distri- 
bution of even a better one, we fail to see, 
for there ean surely be little sincerety in 
the sort of praying which is enforced by 
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is related to its author, seems to us to miss 
entirely the function of a real prayer. The 
writing and rewriting of it for the neces- 
sary nine times might induce a degree of 
religious emotion or a feeling of relief at 
an odious task accomplished which the de- 
votee might easily mistake for the real 
spirit of prayer, but it seems to us that he 
would be very much like the man who tried 
to satisfy his hunger by thinking of good 
things to eat until his mouth watered. 

Now we do not often indulge the luxury 
of a kick, but there are times when we feel 
that we are fairly entitled to this little ex- 
cess. Especially is this so when we run 
across evidences of ignorance and supersti- 
tion which we feel we have a right to see 
among the things of the past. When we 
see a man of intelligence insulting his Crea- 
tor with effusions of this sort, we feel that 
a protest is allowable. A 


Since writing the above, we have read a 
statement in one of the metropolitan news 
papers that the author of the Endless 
Chain Prayer is in danger of being prose- 
cuted for starting an ‘‘endless chain’ 
which is forbidden by the postal laws. 


* * * 


This has been what most people call a 
perfect summer day, bright and warm, a 
day of blue skies and drifting, fleecy white 
cloud masses, a day full of bird-songs and 
the droning hum of inseet life, a lazy blue 
and white day of sunshine;—until an hour 
ago, when up from the north came a heavy 
pall of slatey blue and darker hued clouds, 
whieh. spread like a darkening oak o 

a Nature, co 
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comes the rain; at first a few large splashy 
drops falling irregularly and uncertainly 
like they had been squeezed out of a half 
dry sponge, and then a steady downpour, 
crashing through the leaves and over the 
roofs, This soon gives place to a quiet 
gentle rain which falls through the trees in 
a rustling accompaniment to the thunder. 
It makes a pleasant back-ground for med- 
itations and reminiscenses and soon reduces 
one to a dreamy mood, and calls him baek 
to thoughts of long ago when he used to 
hear the rain pattering, pattering on the 
shingles, so elose over his head that an out- 
stretched hand could touch their under 
sides. A rain like this fills one with a mel- 
ancholy peace and makes the struggles and 
the strivings of every day seem very use- 
less and faraway. 

I have always loved a storm, and I can 
not remember having ever felt fear of one. 
Perhaps that is the reason I am able to 
love them. I know many people who can’t 
understand how it is possible to get any 
pleasure ont of a great rushing storm. 
They feel only blind unreasoning fear that 
is really very painful. They have no par- 
ticular reason for fearing the storm, but 
they just do and that is all there is to it. 
They will not listen to argument; are for 
the time being incapable of understanding 
argument, but just sit up and shake and 
dread they know not what. To them, the 
storm is not beautiful, or grand. To them 
it is a fearful, awful thing. And what 
makes the difference in us? Nothing at all 
but the difference that I feel no fear of the 
storm while they feel only tl 
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able things in the world. It is so abso- 


lutely useless. 


It never protects; the only thing it cau 
pretend to do—but rather makes a man 
more liable to suffer from the effects of the 
things feared. There is one common ex 
perience which illustrates what I mean. 
Suppose you are a vionlinist or a singer, 
and you are going to appear before an an- 
dience. It is an unusual experience and 
you are afraid of making a failure. You 
are afraid you will suffer ‘‘stage fright’ 
and be unable to do your best. You let 
your mind dwell on that until you have 2 
nervous chill and when the time comes for 
you to go on the stage before the people, 
you are so weak and scared that you cao 
hardly stand. Your hand trembles ana 
your mouth is parched and dry and you are 
unfitted to do your best in anything. The 
violin requires a steady, confident hand and 
your hand trembles and is weak. If you 
are trying to sing, you find your mouth 
is so dry, your tongue so large and your 
vocal chords feel so stiff that it is positive- 
ly painful to attempt speach. Yon have 
lost all the effects of a long and hard train- 
ing right at the time when you need it 
most, just because you have suffered your 
mind to dwell so long on the possible dis- 
agreeable features of the ease that you can 
think of nothing else. You cannot forget 
the crowd and give your attention to your 
work because you have been training your- 
self to think of the crowd, with fear, dur- 
ing period of practice for this occasion. 
Your fear brings the very thing of which 
you are afraid, upon you. And this is aot 
only so in the case of the violinist and the 
singer but it is so in everything else. Whea 
the man who is afraid of storms, sees on2 
coming, his mind is instantly filled with 
dread and fear that it will cause him suf- 
fering, and so it does and his suffering is 
no fault of the storm’s. There is nothing 
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Then the thing we want to learn '¢ do, 


is to look at things for the gəvd we can 


find in them, or at least face them without 
fear. And this is very largely a matter of 
training. Men accustom themselves tv 


thinking that they are weak and untcrtun- 
ate and by their attitude toward life make 
everything strengthen that view. There 
are many influences to which this atz'tude 
can be traced, but causes are not so im- 
portant as effects and the remedy. We can 
see that the effects exist and the remedy is 
easily found in the cultivation of habits of 
hopefulness and self-confidence. 
r+ + 

I (yes I, not we) went to Kansas City 
yesterday. I don’t like Kansas City at 
this time of the year, and I’m not espec- 
ially fond of any city at any season. The 
unwholesome heat that billows up from the 
blistering sidewalks and asphalt streets 
and the suffocating nearness of the hot 
brick walls are enough to make one long 
for a waterless desert and parching wastes 
of sand. Most anything else would be 
welcome after a few hours of genuine 
Kansas City heat. And the smells! At 
every step one’s nostrils are assailed by 
some sickening odor. The street crossings, 
the openings of the alleys, and the general 
effect of the combined whole of these pub- 
ile smell-producing places is strengthened 
and reinforced by the smells which pour 
out of the open doors along the sidewalk. 
Even the dry goods stores have a peculiar 
smell, cottony and cool in the larger em- 
poriums and wooly and stuffy in the small- 
er places; one which the habitual shopper 
might learn to like, but which taken in 
connection with the other odors which 
burden the over-heated air, is unpleasant 
to me. It does seem half way nice tho’ 
when compared with the smell that meets 
me when I pass the sereened doors of a 
saloon and then the fresh—not exactly 
fresh; none of them suggest freshness, 
they are only different smells from the 
grocery, the drug store and the restaurant. 
ing in this baking city seems to 
stink, no matter how spotlessly i 
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some peculiar, individual stink. 


Perhaps 
a good deal of this impression was due to 
the sense of aching feet and tired body, 
and perhaps a great deal more of it was 
due to unfamiliarity with urban scenes and 
odors, but whatever the cause, the exper- 
ience was far from pleasant and one which 
I shall not be in a hurry to repeat. 


And I have not told what was to me, the 
worst of it. I have a good appetite, and 
by the time I had walked ten miles and 
ridden all over that big brick furnace in 
the street cars, my country stomach was 
clamorously demanding a share of atten- 
tion. I began looking around for a good 
restaurant. The part of the city in which 
I found myself seemed to have been sadly 
neglected by restaurant keepers but I fin- 
ally found one that looked nice, and start- 
ed to enter. I got no farther than the 
door. The smells were too much for me. 
I found I had lost my appetite, but only 
for a short time. I tried again and again 
before I found one that seemed to fill my 
requirements and even then it took all my 
courage to go in and order the food I 
wanted. As I said before, a good part of 
this unpleasantness may have come from 
being unused to it all and from being very 
tired and hot, but whatever the cause, I 
found it very hard, even with the assis- 
tance of the whirling fans and the cool 
green of the palms, to forget the 
smelly streets, the hot tired streams 
of humanity on them, and the hot 
tired humanity lunching at the ta- 
bles around me;—the ready made taste of 
the food common to all hotel cooking and 
my thorough disgust with the city, long 
enough to enjoy what I was eating. My 
thoughts kept going home to Nevada, where 
the woods run up to one side of the town 
and the open prairie and the corn-fields 
encroach on the city limits on the other 
side; where the shade trees in the yards 
are native oaks which are years and years 
older than the town and where life runs 
on with the assistance of the dollar, not 
to that end. And there, when one is hun- 
gry he eats of home cooking where he 
knows what's in the grub,“ he walks 
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home from the office in the cool shade oÈ 
the trees and the business houses are so 
few that he must needs have a very strong 
imagination to think they add much to the 
discomfort of summer heat. Nevada’s sol- 
itary brick-paved street is not noticeably 
hot either, under its usual covering of dust, 
and all the heat one feels is the direct heat 
of the sun and the quivering heat of the 
evaporating moisture rising from the soil. 
This sort of heat seems very wholesome 
when compared with the furnace breath of 
brick walls and asphalt, and it seemed lit- 
tle short of paradisical as I sat at my 
lunch, slowly cooling under the electric 
fans. 

After lunch, my business down town be- 
ing done, I went to call on Unity folk ana 
the Bartons. By the time I had made these 
calls I was almost ready to change some of 
the uncomplimentary opinions I had form- 
ed of the city earlier in the day. The cars 
took us through shaded, well kept streets 
where each home seemed more beautiful 
than all the others, as the Arab story tell- 
ler says, and where an abiding peace seem- 
ed to separate this section from that we 
had just left. 

Unity’s new headquarters is situated in 
the midst of a beautiful residence section, 
far from the noise of the city and protect- 
ed from a good part of its unnatural heat 
by shade trees. The drowsy hum of the 
cars seems to add to the scene like the in- 
sect voices add to the effect of a moonlit 
night, rather than disturb it. U. F. have 
easy access to the principal car lines but 
are not close enough to them to be dis- 
turbed by their noise. Their new building 
is roomy and beautiful in a solid way. 
They have a large work room for the print- 
ing office and distribution department and 
an ample auditorium. The business offices 
are on the ground floor and are very cool 
and pleasantly situated. Is is a fine new 
building and we congratulate the Unity 
Tract Society on its possession. It is the 
best sort of a monument to their faithful 
work for the uplift of mankind for the last 
twenty years and one that they richly de- 
serve. I am not going to try to describe 
it any more for I can see that such a de- 
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seription would not be interesting to those 
who have not been there and who are per- 
haps not going, and besides, I really have 
something else to write abont. 

All the U. F. I found at home were 
very busy getting ready for the dedication 
convention which meets there during the 
week beginning August 19th. They have a 
fine program for that week, every part of 
the day filled with good speakers. This 
will be a great occasion for the hosts and 
all others who are so fortunate as to at- 
tend. r 

After looking over the new building and 

i i Croft and Mr. Fillmore 
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wanted to eall on tbem but never had the 
opportunity before. Now that I have, I 
hope to enjoy the same pleasure again son 
and as often thereafter as possible. I 
found them even nicer, if possible, in their 
beautiful home than I had previously found 
them in my association with them at eon- 
. 
7 publie platform as Mr. and 
Hise. Barton force of their 
brilliance of 

win for 
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derful work; as shown by his cover page 
for The Life and other drawings occasion- 
ally published in its pages. 

The last half of my day in the city, I 
enjoyed as much as I failed to enjoy the 
first half, so on the whole, I guess I struek 
a pretty fair average. I suppose it is no 
worse than the rest of cities at this time of 
the year, but I have had enough of it for 
the time being and am very well eontent to 
vegetate? in Nevada for a few months 
longer. 


+++ 


Everything has its price and nature sees 
to its collection. There is no way in which 
to get something for nothing. We 
may sometimes seem to dodge payment be- 
eause we don’t have to pay in the usual 
coin, but we will sooner or later have to 
pay, just the same. This rule may have 
some exceptions but if it has they are to 
be found only in men’s relations with each 
other. There are no exceptions in the re- 
lations of nature and man. Nature always 
colleets her debts. 

We often look with envy upon the maa 


or the woman who has achieved fame and 
wealth, and we think that these are na- 
to us that 
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have things built. We would like to do 
away with the measure of the individual 
and make all men the same in powers and 
possessions as we believe all men are equal 
in the sight of the Creator. And so far as 
man can control, he may succeed in making 
such community arrangements obtain, but 
outside of that narrow boundary he will 
find that nature in her wisdom will go on 
with the old scheme of the survival of the 
fittest and the standard of the individual 
achievement. And not only will she hold 
to her old rules as regards the existence 
of all other things, but she will also use 
the same plan for the formation of man 
in his relations with environment and in 
large measure, with other men. 


Nature will not recognize effort for what 
it costs the giver, but she values it for what 
it is worth in the market at which he seeks 
to buy. And she holds this rule good, not 
only with regard to the effort itself but al- 
so with regard to all things which are in- 
fluenced by, or influenced with, the central 
effort. What a man has in excess of what 
yon haye, which you think yourself as well 
entitled to as he, you may be sure was paid 
for in some other coin than that which you 
offered and saw him give. He has lost 
other things which you have gained as you 
too have lost and gained. We might liken 
man’s life to a see-saw where one end 
moves up only by the other end moving 
downward. What is gained on the one 
side of the center, is lost on the other side, 
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the same price and so are not entitled to 
the same things. Here is where we fail 
in our efforts to make Socialism a practi- 
cal thing. We endeayor to pervert liberty 
to try, into uniformity of attainment. All 
men are equal in their rights to effort and 
other expression but that very equality of 
rights makes any other equality illogical. 
They are not equal in their powers and in 
their possibilities. 


We try to make time the measure of ef- 
fort’s worth. Time is but an incident, and 
ean never be safely used in this manner. 
Time is but an incident of change. Out- 
side of the Human Consciousness it has no 
existence, and it exists universally in the 
human consciousness because that is cog- 
tizant universally, of change. 

Effort fixes its own value in spite of all 
rules men may make. It is worth only what 
it will buy in nature’s market and when 
men pay each other on any other scale, 
they are unjust to each other. In their ef- 
fort to make men equal in possessions and 
in reward for effort, they deny 
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Jhe World New Thought Federation 


Annual Convention of the Federation Chicago. October 23-4-5-6. 


Are you stil) thinking of the convention? 
If you are not you had better begin, for 
you all want to go. It will be too good 
for anyone to mine. 1 know one man whs 
attended the convention at Nevada lasi 
year, who says he ia going to leave his bus- 
iness in Texas and go to Chicago for this 
convention. He says that be would not 
miss it for anything, that he still feels 
good on account of the new strength he de- 
veloped in last year’s meeting. I am re- 
ceiving letters from all parte of the coun- 
try about the convention and there in every 
indication that the attendance is going to 
be as good as the program this year. I 
think I eould not say anything more su- 
perlative, 


The Federation has a great work to do, 


influences for good and a thousand effects 
of sach a gathering which my halting pen 
could never picture. The only way to un- 
derstand what J mean is for you to attend 
a convention and experience it for your- 
self. 

If I seem insistent on this subject, blame 
my enthusiasm, do not aecuse me of self- 
interest for I have none except a natural 
desire to see the convention a success, No 
one is going to make any money out of the 
convention. I receive no salary and neither 
does any of the other officers. We give our 
time and effort for the love of the thing, 
and we do not mention it with the aim to 
It is nothing to boast of, for there 
are thousands of others who would be glad 
to do the same thing, (as we are) and we 
are all well paid in the seeret satisfaction 
we get ont of any success which may re- 


There re very fe people ) eanno 
gro There are very few ho have not 
room for a broader pe of vie d they 
are, but I will zay that I do not en them. 
In fact, the average normal man or woman, 
is a very narrow person as regarda mental 
view-point; and I am speaking about new 
thoughtera now as well as those who are 
more conventional in their beliefs. I can- 


not at this moment, think of a 


whom IL would 


ingle man 
I know consider really 
broad. I know many who are broader than 
the average and some who are quite liber- 
al, but not one who is really what I call 
broad 
to look at questions from more than one 
view-point. A convention like this one 
in Chicago, this year, offera a man a chance 
to broaden his view-point, which nothing 
else can. There he can hear many men of 
acknowledged power and intelligence pre- 
sent their different views of the subjects 
which interest him; he ean learn what 
other men are thinking and add something 
to his own store of information from each 
and every one of them, if he will. 


by this I mean many sided enough 


The man who has only his own thoughts 
to study will perhaps get a true view of 
life, but it will also be microscopical. The 


Gut along This Line. 
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he thoughts of 
of life is pretty 


JILDE 
ire t wW, for what is true 
others i o himself, because 
ouet ferent point. The 
I ho thinks for himself and also stud- 
ies the thoughts of other men will know 
i rom | own standpoint and from that 
0 men as well. As his view broad- 
ens, his seope of power and his possibilities 
ill also increase. I know of no other 
place where men’s views are treated go lib- 
erally and are so freely given as at a con- 


vention of the Federation. The speaker 
feels perfectly free to express his owa 
thoughts, he feels no restraint of conven- 
tionality, and his expression is received 
with as much courtesy when it does not 
agree with what the audience and the other 
speakers think, as when it does, But then, 


come and see for yourself. 
4 4 4 


Mr. Boring's work as Chairman of the 
foreign membership committee, has awak- 
ened considerable interest in the Federa- 
tion, in Europe. He is in receipt of a let- 
ter from Ernst Haeckel, the great Germaa 
scientist, in which Mr. Haeckel informs 
him that he thinks the New Thought Fed- 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


—TO— 


The WORLD NEW THOUGHT FEDERATION. 


Being interested in some phase of the movement known as the“ New 
Thought,“ and approving the purpose of The World New Thought 
Federation, I wish to be in touch with its broad work, and to receive 


its notices and reports. 
I, therefore, desire to become affiliated with the Federation as a vot- 
ing member. 
This application involves no payment of dues nor other expenses to 
me except so far as I may voluntarily seek to share the necessary ex- 
pense of the work in hand. I desire to bave a part in the movement, and 
to participate in the extension thereof. 
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eration is in harmony, in principles and 
government, with the German Monist 
Bunde. We are expecting communications 
to the Chicago convention from some for- 
eign members and sympathizers and per- 
haps some of them will be able to attend in 


person. 
＋ 4 4 

We cannot call the World New Thought 
Federation a success until it becomes im- 
possible for us to have a foreign member- 
ship. The Federation must not be an or- 
ganization of one country or of one people; 
it must be a Federation of all the new 
thought societies and individuals in all 
parts of the world. “At present it is chief- 
ly American, but it must not remain so. It 
is even said to be ‘‘Western’’ by some peo- 
ple. That is another thing which must be 
out-grown. As soon as the Federation be- 
comes identified with one country or seč- 
tion of country, it has limited its scope. 
Its membership in foreign countries must 
be inereased until the annual convention 
can go abroad, and it must go east as weil 
as west in the United States until the peo- 
ple in one part of the country feel as much 
interest in it and as much sense of posses- 
sion as the people in any part of the coun- 
try or the world. 
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We want to make the Federation such an 
organization that all new thoughters will 
speak of the members as us,“ not as 
they“ and yon. We want no divis- 
ions that will permit of the use of such 
pronouns. We must feel that we are all 
one, and then we must also learn to feel 
that ‘‘we’’ are all one with all other men. 


We are printing the Application Blank 
again this month. There are many yet 
among our subscribers, who have not used 
these blanks. And, here I wish to say a 
word about the matter of contributions. 
You are not expected to contribute. There 
is no monetary obligation whatever, at- 
tached to membership in the Federation. 
Of course all contributions are welcome. 
The Federation is in need of money, but 
there is enough, and to spare in the posses- 
sion of members, which is not in use and 
which they will gladly contribute when 
they feel that it is time. Until we 
have money we will not spend money. The 
officers receive no salaries and the only 
constant expense is for postage and print- 
ing. This ean be limited to our means. Do 
not let an inability to contribute, keep you 
out of the Federation. This is a Federa- 
tion of brothers not a money-making or- 
ganization. 


N 
Addres scares cette 


Aen 5555535333333 
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Name of my local organization, (if anyyhh 44 


My voluntary offering herewith, 88 


PLEASE NOTE—Write your name as you wish it to be written on 
your certificate. Be careful to write plainly and give your full address. 


LADIES—Please state whether 
or Mrs.“. 


you are to be addressed as Miss“ 
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We have been granted a reduced rate on 
nearly all the railroads of the United 
States and Eastern Canada, for the con- 
vention, of one fare and a third for tue 
round trip. In order to take advantage of 
this rate, visitors to the convention should 
buy a one way ticket to Chicago; ask the 
agent of whom they purchase their ticket 
for a certificate entitling them to the re- 
turn ticket at the reduced price. Be sure 
to get your certificate, and do not try to 
buy the round trip ticket at your home 
station. When you arrive in Chicago, tura 
in your certificate to the Secretary. He 
will endorse it, have it properly viceed by 
the agent of the railroad association and 
return it to you when you are ready to g) 
home. With this certificate, you can buy 
a return ticket at one-third the usual rate. 
Anyone reading this, who does not yet ful- 
ly understood how to get the convention 
rate, can write to the Seeretary for fur- 
ther information. 

We have also been granted an extensiou 
on the tickets for the convention of the 
National Spiritualists Association which 
meets in Chicago in the week preceding our 
convention. This will enable all who at- 
tend the first convention to stay over for 
the last. It will also enable all the new 
thoughters who are both members of the 
N. S. A. and the W. N. T. F., or who are 
merely interested in the two organizations, 
to attend both of them without extra ex- 
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Men often think that nature is un- 
just because some of them have more tal- 
ents and greater capabilities than others. 
Nature would be unjust if this were other- 
wise. She makes each man according :0 
the reason she finds for doing so and every- 
thing else being equal, healthy, strong and 
vigorous parents will give a child a strong- 
er body than will weak feeble parents. A 
race of men who have led sober upright 
lives will as a rule produce better children 
than will a race of profligates. Then chil- 
dren born in the slums of an over-crowded 
city will not likely be so strong nor devel- 
op so well as the children who are born 
in the free open country and raised to a 
life of activity in the fresh air. This of 
course makes men unequal in powers and 
possibilities, but then nature being just, it 
could not be otherwise. One thing that 
men forget all the time, is that man is not 
the end but one of the steps, one of the in- 
cidents of nature's expression. Then 
another thing they fail to take into ac- 
count is that nature works not to ends but 
from causes. Nature never pays in ad- 
vance. She gives only what is already paid 
for and never waits to collect till after the 
goods are delivered. Nature is never a 
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